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SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 


Historical, Biographical and Anecdotal, 
(Contiuue’ from page 20 ) 


Thomas Chalkley was born in Southwark, 
(London,) in 1675. He was a prominent 
author, as well as preacher, among Friends. 
When but twenty-two years of age, he visited 
his American brethren “in the love of the 
gospel,” returning home after a stay among 
them of about a year. Subsequently he de- 
cided to remove to Pennsylvania, which he 
did in the year 1701, and for more than forty 

ears he was a member of Philadelphia 
fonthly Meeting. He died at the Island of 
Tortola, in 1741. 


Of his writings we have but little to say 
here. In the year 1706 he issued from the 
press—“‘ A Small Broom.” In his journal 
(which is very interesting) is given the reason 
for writing this little book. He says—*“I 
also was concerned to visit the People of Egg 
Harbor and Cape May, and had divers meet- 
ings amongst them. At our coming, some 
Backsliders and Apostates were displeased. 
One (in a very bitter spirit) called us cursed 
and cruel Devils. Another wrofe against us. 
To him I sent an answer, for which he scan- 
dalized me in one of his Almanacks, and pub- 
licly belied me in print, which lies swept away 
with a small broom printed in this year 1706, 
to which I never understood that he returned 
any answer, nor that he wrote against Friends 
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afterwards, though he had made it his prac- 
tice before for several years.” 

In the course of hisextensive travels through 
our country, Thos, Chalkley saw much of the 
natives, and from his journal we shall now 
make some extracts of his experience among 
them. 

He tells us that in 1704, (three years after 
the departure of Wm. Penn,—as mentioned 
in our previous sketch,) the Indians of New 
England—where he was then travelling— 
“were very barbarous in the destruction of 
the English inhabitants, scalping some and 
knocking out the brains of others—(men, wo- 
men and children) by which the country was 
greatly alarmed both night and day; but the 
great Lord of all was pleased wondertully to 
preserve our Friends, especially those who 
kept faithful to their peaceable principles. The 
Indians began about this time to shoot people 
down as they rode along the road, and to 
knock them on the head in their beds, and 
very barbarously murdered many, but we trav- 
elled the country, and had large meetings, and’ 
the good presence of God was with us avund- 
antly, and we bad great inward joy in the 
Holy Ghost, in our outward jeopardy and: 
travels. The people generally rode, and went 
to their worship armed, but Friends went to 
their meetings without either sword or gun, 
having their trust and confidence in God. 
Among the many hundred slain I heard but 
of three of our Friends being killed, whose 
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destruction was very remarkable, as I was in- 
formed. The men used to go to their labor 
without any weapons but a spirit of 
distrust taking place, they took weapons of 
war to defend themselves; and the Indians, 
who had seen them several times without 
them, let them alone, saying they were peace- 
able men, therefore they would not hurt them : 
but now, seeing them have guns, and suppos- 
ing they designed killing Indians, they there- 
fore shot them dead.” 

The woman mentioned lived near a fort 
unmolested, although many of her neighbors 
were slain. Alarming rumors of Indian bar- 
barity induced her to seek temporary shelter 
with the garrison. Upon returving home, 
however, she was waylaid and massacred by 
the infuriated “Savages,” who seeing her de- 
part from the fort, erroneously supposed that 
she had abandoned her Quakerism. Proba- 
bly this was the “Widow. Hussey”—whcse 
murder is alluded to by Drake in his “ Book 
of the Indians.” He says “she was a remark- 
able speaking Quaker, and much lamented 
by her sect.” 

Three years after the arrival of the “ May 
Flower,” .viz.: on the 23d of March, 1623, 
the Pilgrim Fathers, in open court at Ply- 
mouth, proclaimed war against the Massa- 
chusetts Indians. “Men were sent,” says Mor- 
ton, one of their historians, “ to feast the Salv- 
ages of those parts, bringing with them pork 
and things for the purpose, which they set be- 
fore the Salvages. They eat thereof without 
suspicion of any mischief, and were taken upon 
a watchword given, and with their own knives 
were by the Plymouth planters stabbed ‘and 
slain.” This led to the prompt murder of 
several Englishmen by the Indians, and ‘thus 
commenced hostilities. 

Without comment we would call atterition 
to the significant fact, that while the bloody 
scenes which Chalkley narrates above were 
by no means of rare occurrence in the land 
of the Puritans, yet in Quaker Pennsylvania 
profound peace then reigned between the col- 
onists and natives; and still more significant 
is it, that with the three exceptions he men- 
tions, the New England Quakers were pre- 
served from harm, amid the carnage which 
surrounded them. 

In 1706, Thomas Chalkley travelled in 
Pennsylvania. He thus describes a religious 
meeting which he had with some Indians. 

“ When I was travelling in those parts, I 
had a concern on my mind to visit the In- 
dians living near the Susquehanna, at Cones- 
togoe. I laid it before the elders of Notting- 
ham meeting, with which they expressed their 
unity, and promoted my visiting them. We 
got an Interpreter, and thirteen or fourteen 
of us travelled through the woods about fifty 
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miles, carrying our provisions with.us ; and on 
the journey sat down by a river, and spread 
our food on the grass, and refreshed ourselves 
and horses, and then went on carefully, and 
with good will, and much love to the poor In- 
dians, and when we came they received us 
kindly, treating us civilly, in their way. We 
treated about having a meeting with them, in 
a religious way, upon which they called a coun- 
cil, in which they were very grave, and spoke 
one after another, without any heat or jarring ; 
(and some of the most esteemed of their women 
do sometimes speak in their councils.) I 
asked our interpreter why they suffered or 
permitted the women to speak in their Coun- 
cils? His answer was, that some women are 
wiser than some men. Our Interpreter told 
me that they had not done anything for many 
years without the counsel of an ancient grave 
woman, who, I observed, spoke much in their 
council, for I was permitted to be present at 
it, and I asked what it was the woman said? 
He told me she was an Empress, and they 
gave much heed to-what she said amongst 
them, and that she then said to them—she 
looked upon our coming to be in love and re- 
spect to them, and that we desired their well- 
doing both here and hereafter, and further con- 
tinued, that our meetings among them might 
be very beneficial to their young people, and 
then related a dream which she had three days 
before, and interpreted it, viz: That she was 
in London, and that London was the finest 
place she ever saw. (It was like to Philadel- 
phia, but much bigger)—she went across six 
streets, and in the seventh she saw William 
Penn preaching to the people, which was a 
great multitude, and both she and William 
Penn rejoiced to see one another; and after 
meeting she went to him, and he told her that 
in a little time he would come over and preach 
to them also, of which she was very glad. And 
now she said her dream was fulfilled, for one 
of his Friends was come to preach to them. 
And she advised them to hear us and enter- 
tain us kindly, and accordingly they did. 
Here were two nations of them; the Senecas 
and Shawnees. We had first a meeting with 
the Senecas, with which they were much af- 
fected ; and they called the Shawnees and in- 
terpreted to them what we had spoke in their 
meeting; and the poor Indians (particularly 
some of the young men and women) were 
under a solid exercise and concern. We had 
also a meeting with the other Nation, and they 
were all very kind to us, and desired more 
such opportunities, the which I hope Divine 
Providence will order them if they are wor- 
thy thereof. The gospel of Jesus Christ was 
preached freely to them, and faith in Christ 
who was put to death at Jerusalem by the 
unbelieving Jews; and that this same Jesus 
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came to save people from their sins, and by 
His grace and light in the soul shows to man 
his sins, and convinceth him thereof, deliver- 
ing him out of them, and giving inward peace 
and comfort to the soul for wedl-doing, and 
sorrow and trouble for evil-doing; to all which, 
as their manner is, they gave public as- 
sents; and to that of the light in the soul, 
they gave a double assent, and seemed much 
affected with the doctrine of Truth. Also the 
benefit of the Scriptures was largely opened to 
them. After this we returned to our respec- 
tive habitations, thankful in our hearts to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Several of the Friends that went with me ex 
pressed their satisfaction in this visit, and of- 
fered themselves freely to go again on the 
like service.” 

There is but little else in Chalkley’s Jour- 
nal concerning the Indians. He relates an 
anecdote, however, which so well illustrates 
the native shrewdness of the “Savage” that 
we give it room here. He says—‘A New 
England minister (for preaching) took from a 
dissenter from the Presbyterian way, one of 
his cows. The Indian asked him why he did so? 
The Priest answered, If I hired you to make 
a fence for me, would you not expect your 
wages? Yes! (says the Indian) but he no hire 
you: and when me do man’s work, then man 
pay me; but when you do God’s work, then 
God pay you.” 

This suggests another anecdote. A mis- 
sionary who had partaken of the hospitality of 
a noted chief, was about to depart, when the 
chief took him by the hand and said—“I have 
very bad Squaw. She had two little children. 
One she loved; the other she hated. In a cold 
night when I was gone hunting, she shut it 
out of the wigwam and it froze to death. 
What must be done with her? She must be 
hanged, replied the missionary. Ah! said the 
chief—go then and hang your God, whom 
you make just like her? 

(To be continued.) 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


Conversing recently with a noble Christian 
woman, she said to me, “I am reaping this 
day the blessed fruits of my pious mother’s 
example, though she has been for thirty years 
an inhabitant of Heaven. I never saw my 
mother angry: and when I have felt myself 
inclined to yield to petulance or ill-will, her 
gentle eyes have seemed to look down reprov- 
ingly upon me, and I have thrown myself 
at the footstool of mercy, and sought for 
strength from above to govern my evil pro- 
pensities, and to be led in the right path. 
Once I would have turned unheeding from a 
poor beggar who beset my path; but the 
words that, when a lisping child, I had heard 








from my mother’s lips, came almost audibly 
to my ear: ‘ Better a hundred times relieve 
the unworthy, than send away unpitied and 
unrelieved one needy and suffering child of 
sorrow.’ 

“When tempted in my youthful days to 
taste the cup of forbidden pleasures, to follow 
the evil steps of sinful companions, and break 
God’s holy law, the memory of this pious 
mother’s example has held me back ; and when 
a child was born to me, my first prayer was, 
God grant that I may be to this little one 
what my mother was to me.” 

What a noble legacy for a Christian parent 
to bequeath to the children of herlove. Who 
can estimate the power of such a mother’s ex- 
ample, long after she has been sleeping in the 
silent tomb? Let every Christian parent 
strive so to live, that her child may be blessed 
in remembering and imitating the example 
set before him during childhood’s impressible 
years.— British Workman, 

SEED AND SHOOTS: WORDS AND WORK FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN. 
Little Beginnings. 
BY J. F. W. WARE. 

There is in the Old Testament this story. 
Hazael was the favorite of Benhadad, king 
of Syria. And Benhadad was sick. . Hear- 
ing that Elisha was come to Damascus, he 
sent Hazael to him with costly presents, to 
know if he should recover. When the man 
of God saw him he burst into tears. And 
Hazael said, Why weepeth my Lord? And 
he answered, I know the evil that thou wilt 
do unto the children of Israel; their strong- 
holds wilt thou set on fire, and their young 
men wilt thou slay with the sword. And 
Hazael answered in amazement and perhaps 
in horror, “Is thy servant a dog that he 
should do this thing?’ And Hazael went 
back and told the king that he should re- 
cover of his illness, and the next day took a 
thick cloth and dipped it in water, and spread 
it on his master’s face so that he died, and 
he reigned in his stead, and went on to do those 
very things which were prophe-ied. So little 
does a man know of himself, and to what re- 
sults a little deviating from the right may 
lead. 

The temptations a young man will mainly 
find himself exposed to, will come from the 
society of which he finds himself a part, from 
his companions, from his occupation. There 
are of course, temptations in himself, but they 
are more or less affected—created, shaped, 
intensified—by his external relations. 

None of these, however, assert their full 
power at once. A man does not see, does not 
suspect the end to which they lead from the 
beginning. He will not believe any one who 
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warns him about results. He does not see 
them, so he will not believe them. But noth- 
ing grows more rapidly and secretly than the 
power of temptation. It begins a little thing, 
as the mighty river begins, in some tiny, far- 
back spring. It grows upon you as tropical 
epidemics grow. Its power lies in the swift- 
ness of attack, the insidiousness of repetition, 
the added strength that every repetition gives. 
A man has first only an evil desire, then it 
grows to a wish, then to a purpose, then to a 
deed, and then to many deeds or to some big 
one. You could not make him believe what 
danger lay in that far-back evil desire. He 
will not allow that any such innocent-looking 
thing has any harm in it. But Judas had 
first only an avaricious feeling, then it be- 
came a longing, thea, as he handled the money 
in the bag in which the disciples kept their 
little property, he began to take it, and at last 
thirty pieces of silver tempted him to betray 
his Master. Hazael shrunk with horror from 
the picture Elisha drew. He answered in con- 
fidence—in indignation, “What! is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this thing?” 
Yet the prophecy worked in him. It mas- 
tered every prompting of loyalty, friendship 
and principle; he killed his master, and en- 
tered relentlessly on the very career he had 
shrunk from, became even worse than the 
prophet had said. Just so subtle and insidious 
is the power of temptation in us all, as every 
man finds in his own experience. At first it 
is something just a little wrong, something 
that excites no suspicion, something not wrong 
at all, only one of the things he had better 
not do. You could not give a moral reason, 
lay down a law against it, only he had better 
not do it. He repeats it. You cannot define 
the reason of your caution to him or your ap- 
prehension for him, nor can you draw the 
line where the repetition makes the difference, 
and the thing hecomes positively injurious, 
immoral or fatal. Atoms make the solid 
reefs on which great ships go down; trifling 
things repeated break the strongest frames ; 
and so little yieldings give, at last, a power to 
temptation, gigantic and tyrannous, and the 
man is overwhelmed by them before he real- 
izes that in any way he has lost self-mastery. 
Or, you recognize the danger in the outset. 
There is something you know you ought not 
to yield to. It is persistent and imperious, 
and it has that fatal ally within yourself with- 
out which its appeals would be powerless—for 
it is the traitor within that after all makes the 
mischief. The sense of danger rather pleases, 
excites, adds zest. You know you shall not 
yield, so you toy with it as men with poison- 
ous reptiles. You are wary for a while, but 
you become bold, careless, the fatal pang is 
planted in you while you are showing off your 
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wer. Then conscience rouses, has its say, 
inflicts its lash ; or consequences show them- 
selves, or the great fear of detection comes, 
and you must cover up the wrong. The ter- 
rible, oftentimes fatal, next step is necessitated 
—the step you never dreamed of taking, that 
you shrink from and shudder at as Hazael 
did. You did not mean to go so far, did not 
dream of this, but inexorable law—an interior 
impulsion, an exterior com pulsion—goads you. 
You are no more you own master, have not 
the power of holding back. You are like the 
locomotive or the downward grade, the rails 
coated with ice, no grapple for the brakes, the 
wheels slipping, the head of steam full and 
not to be shut off, the deep, dark, broad, black 
gulf before, and the headlong, inevitable, 
deadly plunge from which no law of matter 
or of man can save it! And that point is 
reached before the reckless, desperate man 
is aware. The down-grade is under him 
before he detects the shift in the level. He 
passes the point of hope while he yet flatters 
himself upon the time and power of recovery. 
He may apply all known outward means to 
stay his career, but they do not take hold. 
He has lost the power of grapple, and becomes, 
at last, inevitably, utterly, hopelessly, the prey 
of that thing which once he laughed at as 
having the power to injure him. Not the 
most desperate man, the most determined 
scoundrel, but is surprised to find himself 
where he has not dreamed to be, with no 
_ of recoil amid his terrors and agonies. 

Ve are not born scoundrels any more than 
we are born saints. We grow into either 
gradually. 

This gradual] power and over- power of temp- 
tation is one of the worst things about it. If 
we but realized results, there would be but 
scarcely the shadow of difficulty. Hazuel, 
Judas, no one would have’ begun to yield had 
they known what a first yieldingentailed. If 


results were at once before us, sheer and. 


abrupt, we should at once draw back. A 
man with a precipice before him starts back 
and is safe, but a land-slide loosens itself, has 
fatally started before it is noticed, and not till 
we are helplessly under way do we see the dan- 
ger. That is why heathen philosophy as well 
as Christ put the emphasis on to the entrance 
into temptation. It isat the gate which leads 
to destruction that the struggle isto be. En- 
ter, once pass it, and you are beset by all sorts 
of things you cannot name or number. The 
record of the gallows uniformly is that the 
first step was the fatal one; that the barrier 
was then passed; that each succeeding step 
followed surely and rapidly as the links of 
the chain follow each other over the side of 
the vessel when the anchor is dropped into 
the black abyss. 
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ay, Is thy servant a.dog? It is the too confi- 
om- dent question of many a man while he stood 
1e8, on the very brink of the thing he was sure he 
ter- could not do. Haveacare. You cannot be 
ted too watchful against the beginnings of evil 
= with their insidious growths. 
ae sndidnactabiin 
not EXTRACT FROM “MAN IN GENESIS AND IN 
‘10F GEOLOGY.” 
‘ou. Moses has not attempted to teach astrono- 
not my or geology, nor to anticipate the deduc- 
the tions of any science, physical or metaphysical. 
ails But he has here laid down the first funda- 
the mental truth in all theology—a_ personal 
and Creator: “In the beginning God created the 
ack heaven and the earth.” The existence of 
ble, God is assumed, yet the universe here con- 
tter templated as the work of creative intelligence 
t is becomes a convincing argument for the be- 
nan ing of God. Can a man walk this earth so 
him manifestly prepared for his abode, enjoy its 
He beauties, appropriate its uses, analyze its mys- 
ters teries, and not feel that there is a God? Can 
ery. a man look upon these heavens, measure the 
3 to distance, the density, the capacity of each 
old. star, prescribe the motions of the planets, and 
nes, summon to light new worlds to explain the 
rey aberrations of the old, and not feel that there 
| as is a hand divine that binds the sweet influen- 
the ces of Pleiades and looses the bands of Orion, 
ned that brings forth Mazzaroth in his season, and 
self guides Arcturus with his sons? 
no Shall a man look upon himself, and behold 
ries. how fearfully and wonderfully he is made, 
han and not know that he is God’s workman- 
ther ship? Shall he makea watch, and not per- 
ceive that a superior intelligence must have 
mp- made the delicate organ that keeps time with- 
If in his own breast? Shall he make a tele- 
but scope, and not perceive how much higher 
ael, skill was requisite to make the eye which he 
had so rudely imitates, and without which his 
If telescope would be a worthless tube of tin? 
and | Shall he imagine that matter has done for it- 
A self what he with all his intelligence and in- 
ack genuity can not do with matter? Shall he 
has bring down light from the stars, and not see 
, till that it is God’s light? 
dan- Or shall he look within himself? Shall 
well the thinking I, the living soul, which knows 
ance that it is not self-existent, that it has not ex- 
eads isted from eternity, shall that soul ask itself 
En- whence it came, and not feel the spontaneous, 
jorts glowing response, “I am the offspring of 
The God?” How cana man be an atheist? be 
the an atheist, and yet be a man? Can he know 
rier himself and not know God? God is seen and 
step felt in all His works, whether man will see 
s of Him or not. We have no need to say, “Oh, 
le of that I knew where I might find Him!” If 
into we feel after Him, we shall surely find Him, 





“seeing He is not far from every one of us— 
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are not unwholesome. 
are frequently cleansing and inspirational. 
But to be under the dominion of emotions for 
any considerable time, which die in you aa 
emotions, but produce nothing, do not change 
themselves into intellectual conditions, do not 
change themselves into volitions, do not 
change themselves into courses of government 
—that is unwholesome. 
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for in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.” “The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.” 

We wander back in quest of the origin of 
our race and of the world we inhabit, till we 
meet this sublime declaration, In the begin- 


ning, Gop. We traverse the whole field of 
speculative philosophy, and reach the same 
sublime result, In the beginning, Gon. 


We 


roam through the interminable ages and 


eycles of ages in the eras of geology, and the 


weary mind comes at length to the same 
terminus, In the beginning, Gop. We take 
the nebular theory, and melt down the earth 


to a fluid mass, and evaporate this into the 
thinnest ether diffused in space, and requiring 
age upon age of motion to give it solidity and 
form ; we ask whence came the ether? In 
THE BEGINNING, Gop. 
written, There is a God—a living God, a 
personal God, a present God. Can there be 
a higher object of thought than to know such 
a God? Can there be a higher privilege of 
love than to know God asa friend? 


Everywhere it is 





“True piety will never wander far from — 


right belief—and no amount of doctrinal in- 
tegrity is of any use without fervent piety.” 





FEELING NOT RELIGION, 


Momentary experiences of strong feeling 
On the contrary, they 


Every particle of feeling that you have 
more than you can reduce to conduct and 
volition, is somuch surplusage. An engineer 
wants to have head of steam enough: but he 
knows very well that if he has so much that 
he is obliged to throw it off at the whistle, 
at the safety-valve, at the smoke-stack, he is 
racking the engine uselessly. Five pounds 
more steam than you want is five pounds 
against you—not five pounds for you. Some 
men are so constituted that the least touch of 
feeling sets them all aflight. They are un- 
fortunate until by training they can reduce 
emotion to some more useful and practical re- 
sult than merely emotion. But that is not 
the current impression. People think that 
that is the Christian who lies back in his chair 
and has glorious visions and experiences. 
“O! such a good time, such a joyful time, as 
I have had!” a man says. Well, let me see 
him a day or two afterward, and I can tell 
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better whether it is a genuine Christian ex- 
perience or not. 

A man that takes his excess of moral, social 
and religious excitement, to raise the tone of his 
moral and emotive feelings, is just as dissipated 
as if he raised the tone of his physical feelings 
by physical stimulants. I am not wae 
a comparison as to which is the better an 
which is the worse. I merely say that one is 
intemperance just as much as the other, though 
one is grosser than the other, and is more dis- 
astrous in undoing the very structure of the 
body itself. And men‘ought to be made to 
understand that there is such a thing as moral 
intoxication, and that a man can take a re- 
ligious feeling, and that he can—what shall 1 
say ?—imbibe, and imbibe, and imbibe, for 
no other reason than because it feels so good. 
It is a self-indulgence. It is a luxury—a 
higher luxury, to be sure. And he imbibes, 
and imbibes, and is more joyful. He is nota 
better man ; but he is a much happier man. 
And he imbibes, and imbibes until by and by 
he swigs, and swigs, and swigs; and the man 
is besotted. I have seen men that were liter- 
ally debauched at the top of their brain, and 
who had gone into a systematic self-indul- 
gence. They never were happy except under 
circumstances where they had this peculiar 
form of enjoying themselves. 

If I found that the whole form of this en- 
joyment was a mighty spring that was press- 
ing them towards self-denial for the sake of 
their fellow-men ; if I found that it was scour- 
ing their morals as white as snow ; if I found 
that it was multiplying the avenues of their 
usefulness ; if I found that they were gentle 
and meek in following Christ—then I should 
say that there was no debauch there, that 
there was no moral intemperance there. Feel- 
ing which, beginning as feeling, has trans- 
muted itself into life and conduct, and has be- 
come wholesome—that is genuine piety ; that 
is true Christian character; but the mere feeling 
without the transmutation is nothing of the 
kind, and it is not desirable. If it is not 
going to be transmuted into anything but 
emotion, it is not only an undesirable thing, 
but is a dangerous thing —H, W. Beecher 

— 
EARNESTNESS. 


Unless I make religion my great and en- 
grossing concern, I shall be a stranger to all 
solid peace and satisfying enjoyment. I have 
at times caught a glimpse of the comfort which 
it yields the spirit, when I merge my will into 


God’s will, when I resolve to have no will of 


my own separate from God. I feel quite as- 
sured that this entire renunciation of self and 
entire devotion to God’s service would give a 
simplicity and grandeur to my existence, would 
throw an unclouded sunshine over all my ways, 












would raise me above the cares and provoca- 
tions of this life, would enhance even my sen- 
sible gratifications, and superadd those grati- 
fications of a higher order which constitute 
the main and essential blessedness of heaven. 
O my God, may it be thus with me! Call me 
out of nature’s darkness into thine own mar- 
vellous light. Give me to aspire after the 
fraces, and hold forth to my acquaintances, 
and, above all, to my children, the example 
of all righteousness. 
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“AND ALSO MUCH CATTLE.” 
When Jonah complained that his prophecy 


of vengeance had not been fulfilled, and fret- 
fully sorrowed for his perished gourd, God 
said to him: “Thou hast had pity on the 
gourd, for the which thou hast not labored, 
neither madest it grow, which came up in a 
night and perished in a night. And should 
not I spare Nineveh, that great city wherein 
are more than six-score thousand persons that 
cannot discern between their right hand and 
their left hand ; and also much cattle ? “ Doth 
God take care for oxen?” Paul’s answer to 
this question seems to be rather in the nega- 
tive (1 Cor. ix. 9-10,) but the Saviour leaves 


us in no doubt whatever as to the loving 
providence of the Almighty for all his crea- 
tures. “Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? And one of tham shall not fall to 
the ground without your Father.” “ Behold 
the fowls of the air: for they sow not, neither 


do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them.” 


In the Old Testament we are told that God 
made the beast.of the earth after his kind; 
and cattle after| their kind; and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind: 
and God saw that it was good.” When the 
waters of the flood had “ prevailed upon the 
earth a hundred and fifty days,” it is said 
that ‘God remembered Noah, and every liv- 
ing thing, and all the cattle that was with him 
in the Ark.” The rainbow is the sign of a 
divine promise, which includes the inferior 
animals, for ‘God spake unto Noah, and to 
his son with him, saying: “ Behold I estab- 
lish my covenant with you, and with ever 
living creature that is with you, of the fowl, 
of the cattle, and of every beast of the earth.” 
They are all, like us, God’s creatures. “ For 
every beast of the forest is mine, and the cat- 
tle upon a thousand hills. I know all the 
fowls of the mountain, and the wild beasts of 
the field are mine.” David knew that this 
ownership and acquaintance meant also divine 
care. “ He sendeth the springs into the val- 
leys, which run among the hills. They give 
drink to every beast of the field; the wild 
asses quench their thirst. . . . He watereth 
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the hills from his chambers. He causeth the 
grass to grow for the cattle.” 

It is enough to make the angels angry to 
see the cruelties that are practiced upon these 
dumb creatures of God. What if their tongues 
should testify at the judgment? The com- 
plaint that Balaam’s ass made against him 
was trivial compared to the charges of basest 
ingratitude and most heartless cruelty that 
would be brought against many “ good Chris- 
tians” by their animals. They do bear testi- 
mony that God understands, and at last 
they may stand between their masters and 
heaven. 

What God has taken the trouble to make 
for our good, as the dog, the horse, and the 
cow,—all the domestic animals, and the birds 
—we should not have the heart to abuse. 
Our children should be taught to be kind to 
their dumb companions and helpers; and 
that it is. cruel and cowardly to cause them 
unnecessary pain. Public sympathy and sup- 
port should be given to every movement for 
the amelioration of the condition of the in- 
ferior animals. There is scarcely among us 
a sign of a more advanced and Christian 
_ Civilization than Mr. Bergh, the tireless Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. If his dumb constitu- 
ents could speak, what a vote of thanks he 
would receive! There would be nothing in 
history like it. e 

As man progresses, so will the creatures 
that have shared his degradation and misery, 
and also suffered at his hands. It is curious 
and encouraging to notice how kindness and 
confidence shown by a man to a dog or a 
horse will develop intelligence, affection and 
devotion in them. They are far more sus- 
ceptible to considerate treatment than is com- 
monly supposed. Even pigs improve under 
moral suasion. We knew a couple of these 
creatures—indeed they lived in a corner of 
what we once called “our garden”—that 
were washed regularly, looked bright and 
clean, knew their friend, and could toss up 
pennies from their noses with scientific pre- 
cision, and seeming enjoyment. At all events 
we should remember how much we have in 
common with all our fellow creatures—the 
mystery of life, interdependence for safety and 
support, the same world, thecertainty of death, 
and the same Creator. He considered the 
cattle in Nineveh—He considers the cattle in 
New York. And there is much of the Chris- 
tian spirit in the moralizing of the Ancient 
Mariner : 

‘* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man, and bird and beast.”’ 
—Church Union. 


“A living church, like fire, purifies itself; 
like flowing water, keeps itself clean.” 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


“Silver and gold have I none, but such as 
I have give I thee.” This was the language 
of one formerly, and I feel it applicable on 
the present occasion. I have not had the ad- 
vantage of a liberal education, as thou and 
many others have had, yet in the sincerity of 
my heart I address thee with a few lines, de- 
siring to encourage thee to hold on thy way. 
It remains to be by way of the cross that we 
must enter the kingdom of Heaven. Be faith- 
ful, my dear child, to the manifestations of 
duty in thy own mind, and though trials may 
be great and discouragements often present, 
remember help is laid upon One who is mighty 
and able to save to the very uttermost. In 
cheerfully submitting our wills to the Divine 
will, we shall know hard things to be made 
easy and bitter things sweet. This I know 
by some degree of experience, and all who are 
willing and obedient are richly ee 
with the sweet reward of peace. I have re- 
joiced in the belief there will be those raised 
up within our borders who will stand for the 
cause and testimonies of Truth, as I have ever 
believed the Lord will have a people zealous 
of good works. If Friends reject the terms, 
others will be called in from the highways and 
hedges. The walls of our Zion are indeed 
broken down, and her gates burned with fire; 
but if a remnant be concerned to rebuild them, 
I have no doubt our religious Society will 
again shine as in her ancient beauty. 

I esteem the Scriptures as a blessing. They 
appear to me to have one aim in view from 
the beginning to the end, pointing, primarily, 
to a dependence upon that Almighty Power 
which can alone sustain the spiritual life,— 
testifying of the thing, hut not being the thing 
itself. | None ever did nor ever will find in 
them a true resting-place; but as every good 
gift comes from God, I esteem them a blessing 
from His hand, and I want all to consider 
them as such. 

How instructive the injunction to pray 
that our flight should not be on the Sabbath 
day, nor in the winter season. To watch and 
pray in both situations are alike indispensable 
to our safety. Lately, as my mind was cov- 
ered with gloom, and a fear prevailing that 
the unwearied enemy would yet gain the vic- 
tory, the language sweetly presented, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” How precious 
are those gracious promises, and they are 
sometimes brought into view in times of ex- 
tremity, when “the noise of the terrible one 
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is as a storm against the wall;” yes, He who 
knows just what we can bear, is pleased in 
moments of deep proving to arise for our 
help, and even to say, “ Daughter, be of good 
cheer.” It arises in my heart to say to thee, 
my dear sister, be not afraid for the terror 
by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by 
day,—“ for behold greater is He that is in 
thee than he that is in the world ;” therefore 
that which thy hands find to do, that do with 
all thy might, that those glorious principles 
which are inherent in every heart may be 
held in purity, and as they are developed 
through faithfulness, so will their consequent 
blessings be witnessed. 
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We have not been in the habit of publish- 
ing the letters of our subscribers in which 
they have expressed their satisfaction with 
our paper, but one from E. M., which will be 
found in this number, so plainly sets forth 
the duties of the Editors in relation to ex- 
tending the circulation of the Intelligencer, 
and reminding such as are not prompt in pay- 
ment of their delinquency, that we feel dis- 
posed to let him plead our cause by giving 
publicity to his remarks. Weare aware that 
but little has appeared in the editorial col- 
umn in relation to the subjects alluded to by 
our correspondent; perhaps for the reason 
that we expected Friends to be just, and to 
forward their subscriptions as promptly as 
they conveniently could,—and then, we have 
an intuitive dislike to dunning even for just 
claims. 

E. M. justly observes that “the Intelligen- 
cer is not an exception to other papers in 
needing money to pay its expenses—paper, 
labor, rent and cost.” It would advance the 
interest of our periodical if those who are in- 
terested in its continuance would generally 
remember and act upon thissuggestion. We 
would be glad if the subscription list could 
be increased sufficiently not only to defray 
expenses, but to warrant a reduction in price. 
Those who exert their influence to extend its 
circulation can, by this means, not only have 
the satisfaction of helping others, but will in- 
directly be themselves profited by it. 

We are willing to hope that the communi- 
cation referred to will have the effect to 


stimulate delinquents, so that there will be no 
need of a “ prominent notice in double sized let- 
ters” to remind them of their remissness. 


ee —— 


Man IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY.—A 
neat work with this title, written by J. P. 
Thompson, was sent us some time since by the 
Publisher, 8S. R. Wells, No. 389 Broadway, 
N. Y. ‘As the name implies, the book is an 
attempt to reconcile the Scriptural account 
of the creation of the earth and of man, with 
the modern discoveries of Geology. In these 
attempts Friends as a body sympathize less per- 
haps than any other Christian sect; and the 
reason is obvious. They have never regarded 
the Bible as the primary and sufficient rule 
of faith and practice. Its highest value to 
them as an outward revelation, is in the tes- 
timony it bears to the direct communion of 
God with His rational creatures; leading 
them from age to age, through ignorance, bar- 
barism and suffering, to a higher and higher 
appreciation of Himself as a God of truth, 
of purity and of holiness, and in the mission 
of Jesus Christ, revealing Himself more fully 
as a loving Father, nearer to His children 
than the tenderest earthly parent. These 
truths, sealed as they are by the testimony of 
the heart when set free from theological bias, 
are independent of any agreement between 
the Scripture records and the facts of Geology. 
The attempts to reconcile them have not, how- 
ever, been without their use. They have 
caused many of the best minds to look rev- 
erently but rationally into the nature of the 
revelation claimed for the Bible, and more 
enlightened views are taking the place of 
that blind reverence which idolizes the letter, 
while it virtually denies the continued influ- 
ence of the spirit which gave it forth. No 
verbal criticism, no facts of science, can 
shake the foundation of those truths which 
are vital to man’s immortal interests. These 
are not belived because they are written, they 
are written because they are believed. George 
Fox says, “The Lord opened to me, by His 
invisible power, how that every man was en- 
lightened by the Divine light of Christ. This 
I saw in the pure openings of the Light, with- 
out the help of any man; neither did I then 
know where to find it in the Scriptures; 
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though afterwards, searching the Scriptures, 
I found it.” Journal, vol. 1., page 89. 

Ona another page will be found an eloquent 
extract from J. P. Thompson’s work. 


DIED. 

FURMAN.—On the 10th of Third month, 1870, at 
her residence, in Trenton, N. J., of typhoid-pnen- 
monia, Margaret, widow of the late George M. Fur- 
man, in the 85th year of her age; a member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. 

COOK.—At his residence in Clark Co., Ohio, on 
the 30th of First month, 1870, Jesse W. Cook, M.D., 
in the 69th year of his age. 

ELLIS.—On the 14th of Second month, 1870, in 
his 77th year, Wm. Ellis; a minister of Monallen 
Mo. Meeting, Adams Co., Pa. His iilness was short 
but severe. Through all his mind was clear, and 
the feeling of love for his friends triumphed over 
his sufferings, and he was enabled to declare that 
to him death had no sting and the grave no victory ; 
that all looked bright and peaceful, with no fear for 
the future. 

FRIENDS’ CHARITY FURL ASSOCIATION. 

A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held on Seventh-day evening, the 19th 
inst., at 74 o’clock, in Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Fifteenth and Race Sts. 

Wa. Heacock, Clerk. 


Povcukgsgpsigz, N. Y., 3d mo. 3, 1870. 
Emmor Comty, Agent. 
Dear Friend :—Enclosed please find my 
check for Sixty Dollars in full, for twenty-six 
subscriptions for the ensuing Volume, (xxvii.) 


of the “ Friends’ Intelligencer.” 

In behalf of the excellent little paper, I am 
disposed to scold the publishers for not mak- 
ing more effort to increase the circulation of 
the “ Intelligencer.” I mean such efforts as 
most other papers make. They study every 
art and artifice that ingenuity can devise for 
that purpose. 

Perhaps we should not do everything some 
of them may do, still you should do what- 
ever is consistent with honor and honesty— 
should do something. 

I have looked in several of the last num- 
bers for some reminder to subscribers to renew 
and pay up, and to solicit new names; but 
have seen no allusion to the subject. I con- 
fess the Editors have done one thing—the 
very best they could do on their part—in en- 
deavoring to make a paper worthy and every 
way deserving of the public favor, and es- 
pecially the patronage and support of our So- 
ciety ; and, in my opinion, they have succeed- 
ed admirably. 

In the matter I have broached, I would 
suggest some prominent notice, not long, 
but in double sized letters, under the Editorial 
head, in regard to the matter, with terms, &c. 
It would show that you consider the subject 
important. I would print circulars more 
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fully explaining the matter, and send by mail 
to every man or woman who has ever acted 
as agent, and to every friend of the cause I 
thought might be of any use—stating its 
claims and urging their efforts and aid. In 
addition to the club rates, one free copy for 
every ten I think a good and profitable fea- 
ture in the terms of circulars. The Intelli- 
gencer is not an exception to other papers in 
needing money to pay its expenses,—paper, 
labor and rent all cost. I would urge prompt 
payment. I would notify all delinquents by 
printed notice enclosed in their paper. I 
once had a friend who owed for six or eight 
years, I believe, who never was notified and 
did not know of it. I would suggest that in 
connection with the names of subscribers you 
print the time paid to. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the © 
valuable contribution entitled “Sketches of 
Friends.” I think this writer is doing a most 
valuable service. May he be encouraged to 
persevere and work this vein as long as it 
proves rich in the precious ore. So far he has 
secured attentive and interested listeners to 
his story. 

The more free'use of the Editorial pen of 
latter times has pleased me in the Intelligen- 
cer. Let us discard all lifeless forms, all of 
party, sect, prejudice—all the isms,—throw 
them overboard and choose the broader foun- 
dation of immutable Truth—set up God’s 
altar in the heart —be liberal, charitable 
and full of love, and let Christ’s living spirit 
move in and animate us. E. M. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DISSENT FROM G. FROST'S THEORY OF THE 
FORMATION OF COAL, &C. 

“ New exposition of geological facts,” pub- 
lished by G. Frost, extracts from which were 
printed in the Intelligencer, No. 41 and 42 of 
last year, contains theories so at variance with 
the popular opinions of the day, that I pro- 
pose briefly to offer a few reasons for dissent. 

His theory, as stated in his publication, is 
that the earth’s crust has been formed by suc- 
cessive additions of matter, such as coal, shale, 
limestone, petroleum, &ec., while passing 
through its orbit. These elements existed in 
a vapory or attenuated form in “fields or 
sheets like clouds in the sky,” and as the earth 
in her orbit passed through these materials 
“ floating in the firmament,” they were wrap- 
ped around it, and afterwards became solid b 
chemical and other forces. In this way coal, 
petroleum, and many rocks were formed. 

This theory supposes matter to be left 
floating in space without the control of the 
law of gravitation; which supposition is un- 
supported by any evidence of fact, and is in 
direct conflict with what is conceded by all 
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philosophers to be a universal law, pervading 
all matter ; by the force of which the universe 
is sustained in its beautiful and harmonious 
order. 
Matter, however attenuated, must obey the 
laws of gravity, and can exist in space onl 
in obedience to its law. Supposing that nel, 
! petroleum, sand, &c., should have existed in 

some part of the heavens, as suggested by G. 

Frost, it must have had a motion and orbit, 
and that motion and orbit would, by well es- 
tablished astronomical laws, have depended 
ou its quantity—therefore its orbit must have 
been distinct from the earth’s, and it is impos- 
sible that the two should have interfered. 
But supposing this proposition to be admissi- 
ble; at each successive wrapping, the earth’s 
motion and orbit would have to conform to 
the addition of new matter; the earth must 
have been in a chronic state of change, and 
our planetary system subject to disturbances 
quite unsatisfactory to contemplate. 

As regards the vegetable origin of coal; the 
evidences are so abundant that geologists, with 
great unanimity, have long since regarded it 
as well established. A detailed list of the 
evidences would be much too long for the 
columns of the Intelligencer ; it may, however, 
be stated that the coal plants of the American 
coal fields thus far observed, number 350 
species. 150 species have been procured from 
a single coal bed in Ohio. These plants are 
p2trified or their impress made on the rocks 
and coal, besides which specimens of trees are 
found standing erect with their roots embedded 
in the clay beneath the coal. 

Wood, under certain conditions, has been 
found to be undergoing changes analogous to 

that of coal. Animal life, by the fossil re- 
mains that are found, was abundant during 
the carboniferous era. 

Had sand, coal, mud, lime, and kindred 
matter, beside the occasional floods of petro- 
leum, been wrapped around the earth as sug- 
gested, we must suppoee that neither vegetable 
nor animal life could have existed. 

But if more evidence were needed, it may 
be stated that even the solid anthracite has 
been made, by means of the microscope, to di- 
vulge its vegetable origin: of which J. D. 
Dana, a well known geologist, remarks, no 
stronger evidence could be had that it was 
made up of carbonized vegetable fibre. 

O.tp THEORY. 








































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
’ SHELL SHOWERS. 


8. R. R., upon the recent shell storm in Penn- 
sylvania, appeared in the Intelligencer a few 
weeks since. The descent of these and other 
bodies to the earth must necessarily remain a 








An interesting article, over the signature of 
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mystery to naturalists generally, until the 
present geological theories, respecting the 
formation of our planet, shall be superseded 
by a more rational hypothesis. 


Our friend S. R. R. does not venture a con- 


jecture respecting the origin of these zerial or- 
ganisms. In this respect, however, he is in com- 
panionship with Professor Dana, of Yale 
College, perhaps the most noted of American 
geologists, who, in reciting the descent of the 
meteoric stones, masses of iron, and other sub- 
stances, says: “They are celestial bodies sent 
to us from the heavens ;” but attempts no ex- 
planation of their origin, nor of the numerous 
dust, sand, and shel] showers which at different 
times have visited the earth. 


Some readers of the Intelligencer may be 


interested in knowing that dust and other 
showers, of hitherto unexplainable origin, have 
been of frequent occurrence. 
authority, Dana says, a dust shower occurred 
near Lyons, which, by computation, was equiv- 
alent in weight to seven hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds. 
breadth of a dust shower, near the Cape De 
Verd Islands, at sixteen hundred square miles ; 
another, in Italy, covered two hundred square 
miles,—not volcanic ashes, but earth dust. 


Quoting from 


Darwin estimated the 


Mixed with the dust shower, in one instance, 
were about sixty species of microscopic organ- 
isms. The total number of these species, known 
to have descended to the earth, is about three 
hundred. But the most interesting part of 
this history is that twenty-seven species of 
these strange visitors, which have descended 
from the firmament, are ascertained to be of 
the same genus as what are now found em- 
bedded in the earth’s crust, or living upon or 
near its surface. 

Thissurprising incident favors the sentiment 
that a large proportion of the small shell fos- 
sils, found embedded in the earth’s crust, had 
their origin and growth in matter, while 
primevally floating in the firmament, and 
which, when arriving within the sphere of the 
earth’s attraction, were drawn to it, as the 
three hundred enumerated species were, and 
as was interestingly exemplified in the shell 
shower described by our friend S. R. R. 

The remarkable instance of a living animal 
shower, recently occurred near Geneva, in 
France, when so great a number of winged 
ants descended, that a person walking could 
not avoid crushing several at every step. 
Blood showers have also not unfrequently oc- 
curred ; the substance which fell, though re- 
sembling blood, was supposed to be composed 
of minute reddish insects. I see, moreover, no 
reason to doubt the truth of what some would 
call the vulgar sentiment, that showers of 
other forms of animal life have not unfre- 
quently occurred, but scientifics having been 
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opposed to this admission, no published history 
has attempted an explanation of the phenom- 
enon. 

In regard to the more ponderous bodies 
which have fallen to the earth, Ehrenbergh, 
a German naturalist, estimates that upon an 
average ten meteoric bodies, such as iron, 
stone, &c., have daily descended to the earth, 
from the earliest historic times, which, com- 
puting at five thousand years, would amount 
to eighteen million xrolites, which have 
united themselves to our planet, after its 
creation had been mostly completed. 


The origin of these wrolites, and the cause 
of their descent upon the earth, may be ex- 
emplified by the comparison, that as, after a 
heavy fall of snow, some straggling flakes 
continue to descend during hours after the 
main body has fallen, so also after the earth 
had gathered to itself’ the mass of materials 
within the range of its attraction, some strag- 
gling parcels of meteoric stones, iron, copper, 
and also showers of dirt, dust and sand, have 
from time to time descended from the firma- 
ment upon the earth. 


The descent of these srolites is entirely 
consistent with the theory indicated in my 
treatise upon the primeval condition of the 
matter of our planet, which theory affords the 
only consistent explanation ever given, as far 
as I know, of the origin of these serial visit- 
ants, and also of the brilliant meteoric display 
which so remarkably and so resplendently il- 
lumines our horizon, during a few hours, at 
each returning autumn. 


But what explanation can be given of the 
descent of animal organisms, both vital and 
fossilized, through the upper regions of the 
atmosphere, which sronauts report as in- 
creasing in cold in proportion to the elevation 
attained ; indicating that an altitude of a few 
additional miles, with the same proportionate 
increase of cold, would realize a frigidity in- 
compatible with animal life? Let us investi- 
gate this supposed objection. 


Deep sea soundings prove that cold uni- 
formly increases, until, at the depth of two 
and a half miles, the thermometer indicates 
a temperature of two degrees above the freez- 
ing point, below which no increase of cold is 
noted, to whatever depth the plummet has 
descended. This interesting experiment evin- 
ces the probability, that in the constitution of 
our planet, there is what may be termed a 
natural condition of temperature, towards 
which the matter composing it spontaneously 
inclines when uninfluenced by extraneous and 
refrigerating causes. 

As the depth of two and a half miles marks 
the range in the ocean below which no refrig- 
erating agency appears increasingly to operate, 


so I perceive no reason to doubt that there is 
a limit also in the upper regions of the firma- 
ment, beyond which the temperature ceases 
to be variable. 

The circumstantial evidences moreover are 
that the point of limitation, in the increase of 
cold, is above the freezing point; for a frozen 
condition implies a state of fixedness in which 
no plant can grow, no seed can germinate, and 
no animal in that condition can exercise the 
functions of vitality. 

But as it appears to be in accordance with 
the economy of the Divine Architect that 
matter should teem with animal Jife, and as 
a state of fixedness precludes the possibility of 
the existence of living organisms, we are war- 
ranted in the sentiment, that the natural or 
constitutional temperament of matter, both 
what pertains to our solar system, and all 
other matter in the universe, is, in its natural 
condition, above the freezing point, and of 
course, in this respect, adapted, in its per- 
fected state, to some form of animal life. 

Although our planet, during the unknown 
ages of its orbitual travel, has gathered to 
itself nearly all the materials within range of 
its attraction, still the descent, at the present 
time, of sand, dust, and other earthy matter, 
indicates there is yet in the firmament relics 
and parcels of similar characteristics ; and the 
descent of microscopic organisms, of animal 
relics, and even of living animals, all indicate 
that the matter yet floating in the firmament, 
is, equally with the matter of our earth, endued 
by the Creator with the attributes essential in 
the economy of animal and vegetable exist- 
ences. 

The description of the shell shower, by S. 
R. R., implies that the shells had recently 
been occupied by their former owners; and 
as they could not have had an origin ina 
frozen medium, it follows, at least,inferentially, 
that in the upper range of our atmosphere, or 
in the firmament above the atmosphere, there 
must be a condition of climate adapted to the 
procreation and support of animal life. 

And as all the explored regions of the earth’s 
surface abound with living or fossilized or- 
ganisms, it is a rational inference that the 
vital forces, which are in operation here, are 
not less active in the matter floating in the 
firmament, and that the interplanetary spaces 
are occupied by animal existences, doubtless, 
however, of a low order, and adapted to the 
imperfect medium in which they are immersed, 
and by which they are surrounded: we can 
therefore consistently believe that the animal 
relics, which recently descended in Pennsyl- 
vania, and also other animal organisms which 
from time immemorial have fallen, had their 
origin and growth in matter floating in the 
firmament, and in process of time, when ap- 
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proaching within the earth’s gravitational in-| There is such an honest, rational protesi , 

fluence, were attracted to it. contained in the following lines against the 4 
Frequent allusiéns having herein been made | needless expenditure “in honor” of Georgy 

to “ matter floating in the firmament,” it may | Peabody, a man who, it is said, “ never owned 

be necessary to explain that the locality of|a dwelling or carriage in his life,” that ] 

such matter or material is of course so far re- | think them worthy a place in the columns of 

ames eee the earth’s orbit, as to be in|,the Intelligencer. T. It we 
e ° . . . . . 

arr te _ beyond its gravitational influence; | wrap GeoRGE PEABODY’s SOUL SAID To Bute win 

and it is only when straggling pieces or par- —_ 8. 1870 with re 
1 within th as Rnopy.—FEB. 8, 1870. : 

cels approach within the attractive influence Pose Benes! Poor tired Seah | buried at last— ted its 

of the earth, that they are drawn to and be- : 3 . or rock 


The pomp, the pageant and the crowd all past : 
I laid thee down right gladly to thy rest, INO tall 
Thinking to hide thee in the earth’s still breast,. for sigh 
Shut out from all the noise, the gaze of life, shes 
Thou wert so weary with its toil and strife. The 
I’ve pitied thee, as tossing to and fro, nthe 
Over the sea and land I watched thee go! the 
I’ve grieved that England’s wealth was so misspent, of a mi 
In honoring thee, thou vacant tenement ! hroug 
Could those mute lips have spoken, they had saidfferce | 
** Care for the living honors best the dead.” val 

I thank “‘ The Queen,” ‘‘ The Lords,’’ ‘‘The Peo- A e 


come incorporated with it. 

The supposition of matter floating in the 
firmament is not a visionary conjecture; its 
truth is abundantly verified by the descent of 
earthy and other substances, and also by what 
are termed spots in the sun, great numbers of 
which have been discovered, and some of them 
of great extent, comprising areas of fifty to 
one hundred thousand square miles. 

These fields of floating matter, according to 






















: ple’’ all, . 
my hypothesis, are of the same nature as are | For ‘Guard of Honor,” ‘Shrine’ and ‘ Silvered t died 
the materials composing our earth, but so Pall.” from : 


But richer meed of homage had they paid, 
Had’st thou without this pomp in earth been laid, 
And all the gold for thee so freely spent 

To ‘*God’s poor” given! I had been more con- 


lose th 
A wail 
rom 

nothe: 


sparsely diffused as but imperfectly to inter- 
cept the rays of the sun ; and when the wonder- 
working power of the Creator shall so ordain, 
they will be gathered into an orb, as the ma- 


$ tent 
terials of our own planet were primevally | If, in my own dear land, some empty hands omba 
gathered. Had been well-filled! Some freezing houseboldfyith t 
Spectroscopic observations reveal that these bands and la 


Had gathered round a hearth, whose cheerful fire 
My memory helped to light! No faneral pyre 
Were half so grand as a poor mother’s blessing, 


he h 
where 
\ outh, 
lore, a 


The 


spots on the sun are of various hues, indicating 
varieties of matter, and when, by the fiat of 
the Almighty, another nucleus or embryo| While, warmed and fed, she smiled, her babe 
world shall be spoken into existence, and caressing ! 

begin its planetary motion in its orbit, it will Prouder than funeral car, or black draped Hall, 


: > aa Ae ant had been, if from ye all 
gather up these variegated materials within A cchemen onetent mod bese cael cond oreve 
its attraction ; and the several different layers | Against this waste of gold, this jostling crowd ! led t 


and stratifications of the new-made planet, 


And laying this body quietly in the ground, rear\ 
when approaching completion, will exhibit 


Ye bad let its life-work fittingly be crowned, riend 








Soon . . By absence of all pomp and idle show— é 
aapets acre — layers and stratifications | 7}. bitter mockery of a needless woe |! 2 
iscoverable in the crust of our earth. And with the wealth you’ve squandered for the : 
Since writing the foregoing, I have seen an dead, of th 
account of some of the marvellous revealings | The homeless and the aungry housed and fed! broth 
of the spectroscope, including the discovery in . ante point 
the firmament of carbon and hydrogen of GROWING IN GRACE. day b 
almost illimitable areas; and as, according to This did not once so trouble me darkt 
my published theory, petroleum was formed That better I could not love Thee ; ighe 
in the firmament by a chemical combination But now I feel and know, nines | 
of these two elements, these revealings of the a ad ~— - ete a futur 
ow far our hearts remain dDehin livi 
come ” a —_ unexpected corrobo- The love they should bestow. piving 
ration of my hypothesis relative to the origin While we had little care to call = * 
of petroleum and coal. On Thee, and scarcely prayed at all, Haces 
These last remarks are not in immediate We seemed enough to pray: like 
relationship with the foregoing dissertation, But now we only think with shame iful 
but are appended as an exemplification of my pe ther rete: crm ggg end 
1 th h Our lips their offerings pay. I 
general theory, that petroleum and coal were And when we gave yet slighter heed 
created and elaborated in the firmament, and Unto our brother’s suffering need, new 
subsequently were gathered up by the earth, Our heart reproached us then Ava: 
as other component parts of our planet were Bes Sel ao ete Ss Gee, Oe we natr 
oneal With such a careless eye can see ofter 
ga ° The woes and wants of men. h 
GipEon Frost. In doing is this knowledge won, that 





Greenvale, Long Island, 3d mo., 1870. To see what remains undone ; not! 
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protest With this our pride repress, 
‘nst th And give us grace, a growing store 
ins That day by day we may do more, 
George And may esteem it less. 
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Then toward its last resting place the mor- 
tal remains of the departed brave were borne. 
There was no hearse with pall and sombre 
plumes, but the old sled was drawn over the 
crusty snow with its burden, crushing in the 
brittle ice and sounding unlike the solemn 


T. | It was a bleak cold day in November, and | moving of a funeral train. We rode along, 


ryagthe wind swept over the wide waste of prairie 
with relentless fury. No huge trees intercep- 
ted its path to bow and sway their branches, 
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Sea or rock their giant forms before the blast. 
No tall pine trees gave out their weird sounds, 
reast,. for sighed and moaned as when the wind 


ushes through the forests at home. 

The dry yellow grass bent low to the earth, 
as the cringing subjects cower before the fiat 
nisspentgof a mighty king ; and onward over hills and 

hrough the little valleys old Boreas and his 
ad saidfferce horde from the north held high carni- 

val. 
the Peo}, wail went out on the wind that day, but 
Silveredgit died away, as the little circle of wavelets 
from a pebble dropped in the great ocean 
lose themselves before they reach the shore ; 
p wail which came from a lowly tent, and 
rom the agonized bosom of a wife and 
mother. A brave had fallen, not in mortal 
ombat on the field of battle, but grappling 
ith the Grim Destroyer, had grown weary 
and lay down to rise no more, till called to 


en laid, 
ore con- 


8 
ousehold 


os fre Bhe hunting ground of the Great Spirit ; 
sing, where, with renewed life, and strength, and 


er babesfyouth, he would join those who had gone be- 
lore, and enter into their favorite pastime. 


Hall, The body lay in the rough coffin, shut out 
orever from mortal gaze, while closely hud- 

wd! led together in little groups around the dark 

i, reary-looking room, sat the kindred and 

d, riends of the dead, drawn thither from lodge 
and wigwam to witness the burial service. 

| for they Lhe kind fatherly minister talked to them 


of the Great Wah-kun-da, whom their white 
fed | brothers profess to worship and to serve, and 
pointed them to the light which would one 
day break upon their souls now shrouded in 
darkness, and teach them that there were 
igher and holier enjoyments beyond the cun- 
fines of the grave. He prayed, both for the 
future welfare of the departed and for the 
living, who saw before them the evidence of 
our mortality. They listened with upturned 


l, faces, —these simple-hearted people, — and 
like little children wondered at the beau- 

, figure they could not fully compre- 
end. 


a I thought how, at the awakening of this 
new Heaven-born hope in the soul of the 
savage, his feet should be placed upon the 
narrow trail, not that which has led him so 
often in safety to his earthly destination, but 
that which would lead the way to a mansion 

not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens! 








Fe ee 


and diverging from the beaten track, crept 
up the slanting sides of the lofty hill which 
reared its head up toward a wintry sky, until 
upon the summit we halted by the open 
grave. The sun had sunk behind the billowy 
sea of land, save a little golden rim, from 
which shot out a few faint rays, that lay for 
a moment over the fresh clods, then drew 
their lengths back over the earth, and left a 
cold leaden sky above us. Just then the out- 
lines of the old sled loomed up in the twilight, 
and the dusky forms of the red men stole 
silently along in irregular order. 

I cannot describe the strange feelings which 
crept over me as I stood in this distant land, 
beside an Indian grave; stood there and saw 
gathered around, as in a more Christian 
country, those who mourned the loved and 
lost, the wife, the father and the friend, and 
I wondered if their hearts were susceptible of 
the same keen sorrow as they who were more 
enlightened, and— 

As I looked on the form of the brave old chief, 

My heart was touched by his tear stained eye; 

His head low bowed on the manly breast, 

Which heaved-and fell with a mournful sigh. 
This was the old father, who was proud of his 
noble young brave. The body of Yanuga- 
gahe was lowered iuto the grave, but no clods 
tell with sounds which grate so harshly upon 
the grief-stricken heart. 

Quietly the little offerings for the dead 
were lowered and placed with him in the 
grave; many treasures dear to the living and 
now bestowed as a parting gift by the hand 
of affection; then the bright red blanket 
formed a winding sheet over all, and the last 
sad office was performed, and turning away I 
said in my heart,— 

We see how the old, the yonng, 
The grave, the sad, the gay, 
Alike, they who sorrow or sing 
Are called from earth away. 
O, death ! alas no hand 
Thy power can stay. 


We are born, we know, to die, 
To die, we know not when ; 
And this precious boon we must give 
Back to its Author again. 
Why do we wish to live? 
To keep it then! 
Alas! how we cling to life! 
We mourn, we laugh, we weep, 
A few fleeting pleasures, and then 
Comes the last long sleep. 
Where we will wake and when! 
Is a mystery deep. 
Omaha Agency, Nebraska. BE. 


a 
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DEATH OF ANSON BURLINGAME. THE LIFE OF IRON. 

A scientific paper, discoursing on “The 
Life of an Iron Bridge,” remarks :— 

It sounds a little oddly to hear of the life 
of an inanimate thing. But it seems to be 
pretty well settled, that things inanimate, ag 
well as animate, have life periods, varying ac- 
cording to circumstances, Thus iron itself, 
when wrought into certain useful things, hag 
a period beyond which it cannot be said to 
have life sufficient for the purpose for which 
it was wrought. It is not simply liable to be 
used up by wear and tear; but also to lose its 
tenacity and elasticity, and to be disintegrated 
and weakened—in short, to lose its life and 
become useless long before it is worn out, and 
even when not worn at all. For example, a 
wrought-iron girder-bridge can bear only 4 
certain amount of daily use, without rapid 
depreciation of strength. It must have sea 
sons of rest from strain, just as an animal re- 
quires rest, and its life depends on these. If 
subjected to a heavy strain, often repeated, 




























The announcement of the death of Anson 
Burlingame, which most unexpected event 
took place on Tuesday at St. Petersburg, will 
be received with surprise and sorrow in this 
country. 


Mr. Burlingame was born at New Berlin, 
Chenango county, in this State, on the 14th 
November, 1822, and spent his youth chiefly 
in active life upon the western frontier, at one 
time in surveying land and at another in 
taking part, singularly enough at so early an 
age, in making treaties with the Indian tribes 
on the outposts of civilization. The treaties 
which he subsequensly made were of much 
greater historical importance, and mark an 
era in the world’s progress. 


Mr. Burlingame’s education was begun at 
the Branch University of Michigan, which 
seminary of learning he left to enter Harvard 
University, where he obtained a degree in 
1846. Adopting the law as his profession, he 





































entered upon the practice in Boston, but was 
soon afterwards transferred to public station 
as a state senator. He was elected as such in 
1852, and the following year was chosen a 
member of the Convention for revising the 
Constitution of Massachusetts. 


From that time till his appointment by 
President Lincoln as Minister to China in 
1861, he was always prominent before the 
ore of the United States, as he has since 
veen prominent before the world. He was a 
Representative in the Thirty-fourth, the Thir- 
ty-fifty and the Thirty-sixth Congress, serving 
four sessions as a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. His diplomatic service 
under the Imperial Government of China is 
too well known to need mention; but per- 
haps it is not extravagant to say of it that a 
mission of greater interest and dignity has 
never been confided to a statesman. He may 
be said to have been in the largest sense a 
“Citizen of the World,” and the work upon 
which he was engaged at the time of his 
death, of bringing the vast Chinese Empire 
with its teeming millions and its immemorial 
semi-civilization into religions with the great 
western nations, will long preserve his name 
as one of the foremost workers of progress. 


One cannot see without regret so brilliant a 
career as Mr. Burlingame’s broken into by 
death. Nor is this regret only personal, for 
he had obtained such influence at Pekin, and 
was a man of such genuine American ideas, 
that his presence and labors in China Pa 
to have highly important, and usefu 


the appliances of American and European 
civilization — Evening Post, 2d mo. 23d, 1870. 









results, | h 


in the introduction, to the Chinese people, of | say, “ You have waked me too soon, I mua 


slumber again.” But they are veritable, liv- 


with little intervening rest, its life will be 
proportionately less than it would be under 
other circumstances. 

The Engineer has gone into certain calcu- 
lations to show how long a wrought-iron 
bridge may be expected to live under given 
circumstances. And it comes to the conclu- 
sion that such a bridge, subject at intervals to 
a dynamical load not exceeding a fourth part 
of its powers of ultimate resistance—that is to 
say, not subjected to this strain more than one 
hundred times in twenty-four hours—may be 
safe to travel for about 328 years. But, as 
many of the hardest worked iron railroad- 
bridges are subject to twice, or even thrice 
this number of daily strains, the conclusion 
reached is, that a girder-bridge cannot be 
safely counted on for more than about one 
hundred years. These calculations, if reliable 
—and we see not why they may not be—are 
very important for all users of iron subject to 
heavy strains. They tend to show that a 
thing may be as strong as the best iron can 
make it, and yet be subject to loss of strength 
and life even without wear. 

GRASSHOPPERS AND JESSAMINE. 

The vegetable and the animal world have 
been so completely deluded by the extraordi- 
nary mildness of the present season that they 
have come out in their full spring suits, in 
very mid-winter. At this moment several 
lively young grasshoppers are crawling about 
on some fresh grass, upon our desk, evidently 
puzzled to know what it is all about, The 
ave a sleepy look about them, as who woul 





























ing green grasshoppers, the greenest, in & 
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moral or mental point of view, we have ever 
seen. It is unnecessary to say that these in- 
sects come from New Jersey. No Pennsyl- 
vania grasshopper would have been so egre- 
giously taken in. ' 

And then we have received several sprays 
of the yellow jessamine, in full bloom, from 
plants growing in the open air, in this imme- 
diate vicinity. We need scarcely add that 
these beautiful flowers come from Pennsyl- 
vania as well as from New Jersey. The Key- 
stone State is not to be out-done by her trans- 
Delawerian rival in her botanic beauties. 

Grasshoppers and jessamines in January 

have probably never before been seen in 
Philadelphia ; certainly not within the mem- 
ory of this generation. The ancient records 
give two or three winters almost equal to the 
present one, but none of them speak of a res- 
urrection of grasshoppers in January. 1790 
opened without frost or ite, with boys bathing 
in the Delaware, and flies plenty in the 
houses. In January, 1793, shad were’caught 
in the Delaware, and the extreme temperature 
of the weather is said to have exceeded all 
previous records. In 1827-8 the winter was 
remarkable for its mildness. The navigation 
of the Susquehanna and Juniata was uninter- 
rupted, and plowing was common all through 
the winter. Shad were caught in the Dela- 
ware early in February. We do not remem- 
ber any winter since that time equal in mild- 
ness to the “Grasshopper” winter of 1869- 
70.—The Evening Bulletin, 1st mo., 1870. 


































IMITATED FLAVORS—FUSIL OIL. 


Chemistry has shown that the delicate 
odors of flowers, the rose and the jasmine, 
for example, arise from volatile oil existing 
in the tissues of the plant. Sometimes it is 
the flower, sometimes the bark or wood, that 
contains these essential oils, some of which 
are procurable from the substances just men- 
tioned, by distillation. Others require more 
refined processes, and some elude all attempts 
to obtain them. These oils have taste as well 
as smell, and give peculiar flavor to fruits, 


* wines and liquors, distilled from fermented 


fruit juices. The flavors thus resulting are 
called the bouquets of liquors. The compo- 
sition of distilled and fermented liquors being 
little else than alcohol, water, sugar with 
coloring matter, and a peculiar flavor or 
“bouquet,” the idea of making fictitious 
imitations was quite an obvious one. Much 
has been said about fusil oil during the past 
year. This is a substance generated during 
the distillation of whisky from potatoes, and 
by other methods, which need not be explained 
here. Fusil oil has for its base a peculiar 
substance called amyle, and has hence received 
the name of amylic alcohol. It has a very 
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nasty smell, and most of its compounds and 
derivatives are characterized by their peculiar 
odors, which imitate to a nicety those of vari- 
ous plants, fruits, &c., as well as those of in- 
sects. From perfumes the most agreeable it 
is but a step to the utterly disgusting. The 
following examples were some time since given 
by the Scientific American : 


Drop amylic alcohol on platinum’ black. 


It immediately oxidizes to an acid which 
gives the smell of valerian. Distil amylic al- 
cohol with acetic acid obtained by the decom- 
position of acetate of potash with sulphuric 
acid in the retort, and an oily product, smel- 
ling exactly like the Jargonette pear, is gen- 
erated. Distilling with chromic acid obtained 
in an analogous manner to the above, and an 
oil smelling like apples is produced. Cognae 
and grape oils are imitated by the action of 
concentrated sulphuric acid from the same 
radicals. Products having the odor of bananas, 
oranges, and many other kinds of fruit, are 
successfully imitated by analogous methods. 
But the odors produced are not, by any means, 
all of them pleasant. Those of disgusting 
plants, bed-bugs, squash-bugs, &c., &e., are 
equally attainable, though not in general re- 
quest. Another series of substances possessing 
odors similar to those found in certain species 
of plants, are the sulphur alcohols, as they 
used to be called, or the sulphides of éthyl. 
The odors of these sulphides are like those of 
garlic, onions, leeks, &c. The sulphur iu 
these compounds is sometimes replaced by 
arsenic, giving rise to other compounds inde- 
scribably disgusting, and as noxious as they 
are offensive. We may add in relation to. 
fusil oil itself, that it is contained in newly 
distilled liquors, and is abundant in direct 


proportion to the newness and low price. 


This contaminative oil sometimes exists even 


in proof spirits, and contributes a large share 
in producing the poisonous effects of indulg- 


ence in the use of ardent spirits.— Daily Paper. 
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SOLAR WONDERS. 


Astronomers have been revealing so many 
wonders in the vast globe which rules the 
planetary scheme, that we cannot yet hope to 
see the startling results of their researches 
co-ordinate into a consistent whole. On every 
hand new marvels are brought to light. At 
one time Mr. Lockyer surprises us by exhibit- 
ing the amazing velocities with which the 
solar storms rage across the blazing surface 
of our luminary. At another, the energetic 
astronomer who presides over the Roman Ob- 
servatory tells us of water within the fierce 
tumult of the solar spets. The Kew observers 
track the strange influences of the planets on 
the solar atmosphere, watching not only the 
great tide of spots which sweeps in the ten- 
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year period over the solar storm-zones, and 
then leaves our sun clear from speck or stain, 
but also the ripples of spot-formation which 
come in shorter periods, and seem inextricably 
blended, to ordinary observers, with the great 
periodic disturbances. Lastly, Lockyer, Hug- 
nins, Zollner and Secchi, describe the magic 
changes of form which pass over tongues of 
flame, projecting thousands of miles from the 
solar surface. It seems to us that, when we 
consider the real dimensions of the solar 

lobe, we appreciate more fully the wonder- 
Ful nature of those processes of action indica- 
ted by recent researches, than when we re- 
gard these without direct reference to the 
sun’s magnitude. How many of us really 
appreciate the enormous volume of the sun? 
We read certain figures in books of astrono- 
my; but do we grasp their full significance? 
There is, however, a simple way of viewing 
the matter, which at once opens our eyes to 
the vastness of the solar giobe. If we re- 
member that the earth on which we move, 
the scene of all those interests which we deem 
so important, bears so minute a proportion to 
the sun, that, if he were represented by a two 
feet globe, the earth would, on the same scale, 
appear no larger than a cherry stone, we see 
what wonderful processes of action those 
must be which are at work upon’ the solar 
surface. We recognize in our hurricanes the 
action of nature in her fiercest moods, but 
the solar hurricanes would in an instant de- 


atroy the whole globe on which we live. We 
wonder at the volcano which lays a whole 
city in ashes, but our earth would be swept 
away like a mote before the rush of a solar 


voleano. We see, lastly, in the earthquake 
which upheaves a continent, the most ener- 
tic of all the forces at work upon our earth, 
ut the least of the throes which convulse the 
solar surface would toss a globe like ours as 
the waves of ocean toss the lightest sea-drift. 
— Spectator. 

“There are many toiling ones whose time 
is not at their own command, but there is 
not one who cannot hold converse with God. 
His ear can hear amid the clang and war 
of machinery, or the hum of hundreds of 
voices. The heart can go up to Him, no 
matter what the surroundings. Wherever 
Abraham pitched his tent, there he raised 
up an altar to the Lord. So wherever the 
Christian heart is, there is also an accept- 
able altar from which the incense of prayer 
and praise may ascend.” 


ITEMS. 
Rep Rain.—Prodigy lovers will be gratified by 
the intelligence that a fall of what would in other 
days have been called bloody rain has lately been 
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witnessed. A few weeks back, the Neapolitans 
found their streets stained with red, and their gar- 
ments spotted with sanguinary-looking drops. Ex- 
amined closely, the coloring matter of this shower 
was found to consist of small red grains, sensibly 
round, and varying from the two-hundredth to the 
four-hundredth part of an inchindiameter. When 
the mysterious element of this fall was dispelled, 
it was clear that the rusty particles were really dust 
specks drawn up by the wind from African deserts 
and borne with it across the Mediterranean. This 
is not an unprecedented phenomenon. Twenty years 
ago a French philosopher collected a large quantity 
of the same quality, and probably from the same 
source, from a house-top at Valence; and, again, 
a German found the peculiar African grit in Berlin. 
These facts show how pests, and plagues, and the 
germs of disease may be carried from country to 
country by the transporting power of the wind; it 
is not always inanimate dust that is thus wafted to 
immen3e distances. A shower of iusects fell at 
Araches, in Savoy, last January, which, upon ex- 
amination, proved to be of a species peculiar to the 
forests of Central France; and a few years back, 
Turin was visited by millions of larve of a fly found 
nowhere but in the island of Sardinia. These are 
recent and well proved cases ; many more striking 
instances might be collected from chronicles of things 
curious.—Publie Opinion. 


There is reason te believe that the primitive popu- 
lation of Western Europe came from Africa. A pre- 
historic necropolis of 3,000 Megalithic graves has 
recently been opened in Algeria by M. Faidherbe, 
who says that the skulls do not resemble any Afri- 
can or Semitic race, but rather the earliest inhabit- 
ants of Western Europe. 


One of the most remarkable deposits of petroleam 
known exists in the region of the Caucasus. On the 
east coast of the Caspian Sea there are no less than 
twenty thousand petroleum wells. Although they 
have been known for generations, it is only within 
the last few years that they have been worked upon 
a large scale. They are generally of a slight depth, 
and are frequently found beside each other. A new 
source was recently discovered beside an old one, 
which for centuries has daily produced thirty four 
hundred pounds of petroleum, and which is not in 
the slightest degree affected by the vicinity of the 
new source, which daily produces forty thousand 
pounds. The American system has lately been ap- 
plied to them ; the sources rising from a depth of 
two hundred and fifty feet, frequently overflow their 
orifice and ascend above them in great jets to the 
height of fifty to sixty-five feet. It is calculated 
that the district of the Caucasus yields annually 
nineteen million pounds of petroleum, and two 
hundred thousand pounds of paraffine of asphalt.— 
The Methodist. 


SAT in THE Arn.—From a series of observations 
conducted-with great care at Monaco, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, a French scientist reports to 
the Academy the presence of a stratum of air two 
hundred feet high extending for miles inland, which 
is constantly impregnated with saline particles. 
This saline stratum, the writer asserts, is found on 
all sea. coasts, is independent of barometric pressure 
or the hydrometric state of the atmosphere, and is 
due to the “‘ pulverization’’ of the sea-water by the 
breaking of the surf upon the rocks. He contends 
that the phenomenon he points out must not be 
confounded with what is commonly known as 
‘* spray,’’ which is of a coarse nature, and entirely 
local in character. 
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{ “LIFE OF JOHN RICHARDSON. 
\ Za The only complete _Edition~in Cloth, red 


, —— 76 cts.; She 


. 75 cts 
E CRUCIFIED and QUICKENED CHRIS- 
AN, by Wm. Dett. In flexible cloth, 15 cts. per copy, $1.50 
per dos Im paper, 10 ets, $1.00 per dos. Greater reduction in 


price uae for gratuitous distribution. 
MEMOIE OF JOHN ROBERTS. Flexible cloth, 
20 ets , $2.00 per dozen. 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
-403 North Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


Auy person forwarding $1.00 will receive a cepy of each, post- 
paid, to their address. Swi 


STOKES & WOOD, 
700 Arch Street, 
ARE OPENING DAILY, 


SPRING GOODS IN VARIETY. 


Spring SILKS, Neat Stripes. 

Spring POPLINS, Silk and Wool. 

Spring POPLINS, Small Plaids and Stripes. 
Spring PLAIDS in variety. 

Spring DE LAINES, Neat styles. 

Spring POPLINS—in Modes. 

Spring FLANNELS—all numbers. 


HOUSE FURNISHING COODS. 
Marseilles, Jacquard and Honey-Comb Spreads. 
Table Linens in great variety. 
Sheeting and Pillow Case Linens. 

Muslins, all widths and best makes. 


Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, $1.75, $1.87 and $2.00 
per doz. 

Russia Crash, 12}, 14, 15, 16 and 170. 

Plaid Muslins, Swiss Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of Book Muslins. 

Fresh Invoice of White Cashmere Shawls. 

Fresh Invoice of Linen Lawns, very desirable. 

And many other goods arriving daily, to which 
we call the attention of Friends. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philada, 


35 en 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
EASTON, N. ¥. 


Pleasantly located amid beautiful 
scenery. 


The Spring Term begins Third month 29th, 1870. 
For Catalogues address 


THOMAS D. SMEDLEY, 
Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23. 433 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


mountain 


219 319 











INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 19, 1870. 


— | month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 





























Bast Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 








Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Languages extra. 
CHAS. H. DARLINGTON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For further information address ISAAC BAKER, 


Superintendent, 
312 East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. | 


The following new and desirable goods are well 
worth the attention of Friends, as I have just re- 
turned from England and imported a large stock of 
FRIENDS’ GOODS, such as Sealskin Shawls, 
Silk Shawls and Cream Color Raw-spun 
Shawls, and also a great ——— goods. Plain 
Milliners are supplied with Silks and Ribbons at 
wholesale rates. 

Friends’ Supply Store, 
H. HAUSER, 
Old No. 132, New No. 140, Third Avenue, 
219wy Between 14th and 15th, New York City. 


Trust Company, &c. 


THE 


Girard Life Insurance, An- 


nuity and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 408 Chestnut Street. 


Receive Trusts of all kinds, whether as 
Trustees, Assignees, Guardians, or Commit- 
tee uf Lunacy; also act as Executors and 
Administrators, to the duties of which par- 
ticular attention is paid by old and experi- 
enced hands. 

Deposits and Trust Funds are not, in any 
event, liable for the debts or obligations of 
the Company, being kept separate. 

Chartered in 1836. 

Assets, January 1, 1869, $3,083,645. 

THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 
SETH I. COMLY, Vice-President. 
JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary, 
WM. H. STCEVER, Ass’t Actuary. 




































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ 


{EATON FEMALE) INSTITY 


ett Squate, ‘Chester Co., Pu.,° On 
and Baltimore Central Railroad. 
The Spring Term will commence, Fourth mo, 4th, 
For Circular, giving lithograph of buildings und fall 
particulars, apply to 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, 
319 It SALLIE M. SWAYNE, 


SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Has just received of his own importation, and is daily receiving 
from other sources, some very desirable — to which the 
attention of Friends is invited. 

‘) Seperidt quality Colored Sik Sq bare for Shawls, 
in 4-4, 6-4 and 7-4 widths. These having been 
much called for during several years, were manu- 
factured expressly for him. 

A new lot of Brown and Mode India Silks. 

Dark Silk-finish Mohairs and Canton Cloths. 

Dark Olive Silk Bombazines. 

Striped Viennas for Summer wear—a beautiful 
article. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis. 

7-4 and 8.4 Lama Cloth, Stone color, for Shawls and 
Dresses, 74 Chené Barege for Bhawis dnd Dresses. 

Superior Mode Tamartines, made to order. 

Striped and Plaid Silks, neat styles. A full line 
of Black Silks, from $1.50 to ¢3.00—very cheap, 
. o& lot of Mohair Serges, 31 cts.—cost 56 to import. 

Spring Poplivs, new shades. 

Black and White Stripe Mohairs, 18 cts. 

Napkins, all Linen, $1.25 to $1.50 per doz.—A 
bargain. 

wee Shawls Long and Square, bound in the 

at the lowest rates. 
aie Bille 


knit Mitts for Friends. 


(call at Frizsps’ Dry Goovs Store, Seventh 
ing Garden Sts., Phileda. ewm 


Bing ot—COLORED SILKS, 
ane Dr Browns, Steels, &., at greatly re- 


rice’; 
shades in Sffk Poplins jist received. 
sand Hdkfs, Stik Blonde, & Silk 
G 4 h Gause, Bobbinett, &c., always on 
hand. A hice ‘assorinignt of: Metino Shawls in 
Spaine shades. Black Silks, &c. 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
26 South Second St., Philadua., 


35528 | __Between Market and Chestnut. 
WM. HEACOCK’S . 


FURRITURE WAREROONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 


aanedie’ ula spo 


Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering: 
Removals, and Packing of Furniture 
attended to. Rooms to 
Let’ for Storing Furniture. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


UTE a 


\ Principals. 


T: BLLWOOD CHAPMAN, N.W. cor. 7th and Arch Bts. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PROVIDENT 
Life & Trust Co. 


OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Organized to promote Life In- 
surance among. Frienps. Good 
risks of any class solicited. 


Strictly Mutual. 

Premiums Cash, . 

Dividends on Contribution 

Plan. 

Policies Non-Forfeitable. 
Statistics show that. the mor- 

tality of Friends is nearly 25 per 

cent. less than that of the general 

population. 


President, © © 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY. 
Vice-President, 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH. 
Actuary 
ROWLAND PARRY. 
Directors, 
Samuel R. Shipley, Richard Cadbury, — 
Joshua H. Morris, T. Wistar Brown, 
9 + sy La Haines, . 
*' lm. Longstre 
Ohas. F. Cofiin, Richmond, Ind.” 
The low cost of insurance in the 
Company, consequent’ upon ‘the 
superior longevity of its members, 
together with the eminent pru- 
dence and economy of its manage- 
ment, makes it a very popular 
company to solicit for, and a very 
safe anducheap Company to be 
insured in. 
‘HOME OFFICE, . 
‘No. lily 8: 4th St. 


ewi,iamo. 





